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France’s  Colonial  Stake  in  West  Africa 

BY  VIRGINIA  THOMPSON,  author  of  Thailand:  The  New  Siam,  French  Indo-China  and 

Postmortem  on  Malaya.  Miss  Thompson  is  a  former  associate 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  since  1942  has  worked 
with  various  government  agencies  on  the  general  subject  of 
dependent  territories. 

I'HE  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  June  6  has  Brazzaville  Conference  of  February  1944  will  affect 
focused  attention  anew  on  French  West  Africa,  a  the  development  of  French  West  Africa.^  Although 
key  point  of  global  strategy  and  a  reservoir  of  food  adequate  information  on  these  points  is  not  yet 
and  raw  materials  that  will  prove  valuable  for  available,  this  Report  sums  up  recent  developments 
the  reconstruction  of  the  mother-country.  The  in  a  too-little-known  and  potentially  important  area 
joint  communique  issued  by  Presidents  Roosevelt  — one  strategically  so  situated  as  to  dominate 
and  Vargas  in  January  1943  stated  that  the  coasts  Africa’s  great  western  bulge  and  so  vast  that  it 
of  West  Africa  and  Dakar  must  never  again  covers  one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  Dark 
under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  become  a  Continent, 
blockade  or  an  invasion  threat  against  the  two 

Americas.*  This  declaration  brought  transiently  be-  terrain  and  climate 

fore  the  American  public  a  region  it  has  ignored  French  West  Africa  (Afrique  Occidentale  Fran- 
save  when  Dakar  was  spectacularly  and  unsuccess-  gaise  or  A.O.F.)  is  a  Federation  of  seven  colonies, 
fully  bombarded  in  October  1940  by  a  combined  The  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  Sudan  and  Sahara 
Anglo-Free  French  force.  form  the  vast  interior  of  the  area  which  unites  the 

At  that  time  the  proximity  of  the  capital  of  coastal  colonies.^  Desert  occupies  the  largest  single 
French  West  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil  zone  in  the  Federation,  and  the  wealth  of  French 
caused  journalists  to  note  that,  if  utilized  by  Axis-  West  Africa  lies  in  small  zones  between  latitudes 
inspired  Vichy,  the  most  important  naval  base  and  5  and  17  degrees  north.  The  coast  line,  totaling 
metropolis  in  West  Africa  might  well  become  a  2,488  kilometers,  is  protected  or  handicapped  with 
pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of  South  America.  But  fair  effectiveness  by  a  sand  bar  which,  along  the 
after  Governor-General  Boisson  had  neutralized  Guinea  Gulf,  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  lagoons. 
French  West  Africa  by  belated  renunciation  of  his  French  West  Africa  is  not  a  country  of  great  alti- 
allegiance  to  Vichy — subsequently  being  replaced  tudes;  elevations  greater  than  1,000  feet  are  few 
by  a  De  Gaullist  official — the  region  lapsed  into  and  small  in  extent.  In  the  south  the  coastal  plain 
obscurity.  rises  rapidly  in  a  broad  ridge  of  which  the  western 

Ignorance  rather  than  mystery  surrounds  current  Fouta  Djallon  falls  in  French  Guinea.  Re¬ 

developments  in  French  West  Africa— specifically  yond  this  ridge  the  terrain  slopes  gently  toward 
the  appointments  made  by  the  new  Governor  Sudanese  plains,  and  to  the  north  it  merges 

General,  Pierre  Cournarie,  who  is  rumored  to  have  eventually  with  the  desert. 

replaced  six  of  the  seven  colonial  governors;  the  Fouta  Djallon,  the  greatest  single  source  of  the 
fate  of  the  highly  organized,  pro-Vichy  Legion-  r»vers  of  French  West  Africa,  is  the  only  elevated 
naires  of  Black  Africa  and  their  link  with  the  area  which  influences  the  Federation’s  hydrog- 
local  police  and  the  Amis  de  la  Legion;  relations  raphy.  The  outstanding  river  systems  are  those  of 
with  the  adjacent  British  and  Portuguese  colonies,  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  but  they  are  very  im- 

whose  frontiers  were  closed  for  at  least  half  a  year  ^  3  McCIdlan,  “Colonial  Progress  in  Central  Africa- 

after  the  invasion  of  North  Africa;  and,  more  re-  Belgian  Congo  anil  French  Equatorial  Africa,”  Foreign  Policy 
cently,  the  degree  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  Reports,  May  15,  1944. 

3.  G.  Grandidier,  ed.,  Atlas  des  Colonies  Francoises  (Paris, 
I.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  January  30,  1943,  p.  95.  >934)1  section  on  Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise. 
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perfect  arteries  for  penetration  of  the  interior  as, 
in  common  with  almost  all  of  the  Federation’s 
waterways,  they  are  encumbered  with  rocks  and 
rapids  and  are  subject  to  immense  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  level. 

Water  supply  is  a  major  problem  for  French 
West  Africa.  It  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  of  a  predom¬ 
inantly  rural  economy.  Almost  universally  there  is 
either  too  much  or  too  little  water.'*  The  problem 
of  watering  their  herds  is  the  main  preoccupation 
of  the  desert  peoples  and  it  conditions  their  whole 
way  of  life.  The  Sudan’  is  better  served,  but  even 
there  the  permeable  nature  of  its  sandy  soil,  the 
concentration  of  too  much  water  in  too  few 
months,  and  the  generally  intermittent  flow  of  its 
rivers  require  its  tribes  to  depend  chiefly  on  under¬ 
ground  water  supplies.  In  the  coastal  area  there  is 
more  water,  albeit  still  of  irregular  flow,  and  the 
problem  there  consists  of  preventing  the  excessive 
rain  and  humidity  from  ruining  crops  and  stocked 
reserves,  and  of  checking  the  exuberant  spread  of 
vegetation.  The  government  has  recognized  this 
problem  by  initiating  a  well-digging  program  in 
the  Sahel  and  Sudanese  zones,  and  in  the  main 
towns  a  safe  water  supply  has  been  achieved. 

Climate  and  vegetation  zones  stretch  in  east- 
westerly  bands  across  West  Africa.  From  north  to 
south  one  passes  from  the  desert  to  the  dense  for¬ 
est  through  a  series  of  zones  regulated  in  their 
extent  by  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  rains.^ 
The  Sahara  is  characterized  by  very  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  a  great  scarcity  of  rainfall;  an  impov¬ 
erished  vegetation  and  rare  fauna,  surviving  only 
through  drastic  adaptation;  and  a  few  hot  and 
humid  oases,  some  of  them  centers  of  malaria  and 
misery.  Such  conditions  have  reduced  human  life 
there  to  two  main  types — the  oasis-dweller,  who 
cultivates  crops  and  collects  some  dates,  and  the 
nomadic  camel-herder.  To  the  south  the  Sahel 
forms  a  transition  area  between  the  Sudanese 
savannah  and  the  desert,  from  which  it  differs 
little  save  through  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  fitful  rainfall.  The  Sudan,  with  its  regular  rainy 
season,  more  numerous  water-courses,  and  vast 
inundated  regions,  is  Africa  at  its  most  humane 
and  moderate;  its  population  is  dense  for  West 
Africa.  In  it  are  cultivated  the  great  crops  of  millet 
and  corn,  and  its  pastures  are  green  for  eight 

4-  See  articles  by  H.  Hubert,  Annales  de  Physique  du  Globe  et 
de  la  France  d’Outre-Mer  (Paris),  February  and  April  1934. 

5-  “Sudan”  is  used  here  as  a  geographic  term  to  indicate  an 
area  far  greater  in  its  east-westerly  dimensions  than  that  of  the 
French  West  African  political  unit,  Soudan. 

6-  P.  Laforgue,  “La  Geographie  Humaine  de  I’A.O.F.,” 
Ldfrique  Franfaise  (Paris),  June  1937. 


months  of  the  year.  The  tropical  Guinea  zone  is 
rich  in  natural  produce,  but  its  very  abundance 
is  as  hostile  to  human  habitation  as  is  the  barren 
Sahara.  Here  lies  French  West  Africa’s  great  tim¬ 
ber  wealth,  but  only  the  Ivory  Coast  has  trees  of 
considerable  commercial  value,  and  the  whole  area 
is  monotonous,  sunless,  and  airless  for  the  few 
furtive  tribes  who  eke  out  a  living  in  its  scattered 
clearings. 

PEOPLES  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

The  welter  of  peoples  living  in  French  West 
Africa  is  such  as  to  defy  accurate  classification.  In 
a  general  way  they  are  divided  into  the  northern 
nomads — “white”  tribes,  of  Berber  or  Arab  origin 
but  strongly  crossbred  with  Negro  blood — and  the 
sedentary  peoples,  who  are  almost  wholly  Negro.^ 
There  are  three  main  white,  or  gray,  groups — the 
Moors,  who  live  in  the  western  Sahara;  the  Toua- 
reg,  who  wander  in  the  region  north  of  the  Niger 
Bend;  and  the  Peulhs,  whose  greatest  local  con¬ 
centration  is  in  Fouta  Djallon  but  who  live  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  cattle-raising  zone,  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  French  West  Africa. 

Of  the  thirteen  major  Negro  tribes  the  outstand¬ 
ing  are  the  Ouolofs  of  Senegal,  the  Mandingues 
of  the  Sudan,  the  Fons  of  Lower  Dahomey,  and 
the  Mossi  of  Upper  Ivory  Coast.  Towns  in  the 
Occidental  sense  of  the  term  are  almost  exclusively 
a  European  innovation,  and  their  attraction  as 
well  as  their  shifting  importance  have  added  an¬ 
other  element  to  the  instability  and  mingling  of 
West  African  races.  Of  the  ten  largest  towns  in 
contemporary  French  West  Africa  only  two  were 
important  native  settlements  before  the  French 
came  (Porto  Novo  and  Ouidah,  Dahomey),  for 
the  population  centers  were,  and  still  are,  predomi¬ 
nantly  farming  villages. 

French  West  Africans  are  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  Muslims  or  fetishists,  and  often  both.  Ani¬ 
mistic  beliefs,  with  local  variations,  underlie  the 
professed  Islamism  of  all  the  Muslims,  black  and 
white,  and  even  the  strictest  among  them — the 
Moors  and  Touareg — are  lax  in  their  observance 
of  Koranic  law.  The  immense  majority  of  French 
West  Africa’s  inhabitants  are  fetishists,  and  this 
is  true  also  of  the  few  hundred  Christians  of  the 
coastal  colonies,  who  remain  basically  faithful  to 
their  ancestral  beliefs. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  TRANSITION 

The  West  African  Negro  finds  himself  caught 
in  a  commercial  system  which  has  broken  the 

7.  See  classification  by  M.  Delafosse,  Atlas  des  Colonies 
Francoises,  cited. 
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cycle  of  his  traditional  agriculture,  without  hav¬ 
ing  enough  time,  knowledge  or  capital  to  modify 
appropriately  his  cultivation  methods.®  His  im¬ 
plements  are  primitive.  Most  of  the  soil  he  works 
is  poor,  and  he  has  no  fertilizer  except  ash  residue 
left  from  burning  over  the  land.  Irrigation  is  al¬ 
most  an  unknown  practice.  He  practices  shifting 
agriculture  which  exhausts  the  soil  and  adds  to 
land-tenure  problems.  He  is  so  improvident  that 
only  exceptionally  does  he  create  food  or  seed 
reserves,  and  depends  too  much  on  natural  produce. 
He  has  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  Finally,  most  serious  of  all  is  the 
divorce  of  agriculture  from  animal  husbandry. 
Even  in  regions  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly,  the  Negro 
farmer  is  still  reluctant  to  use  the  strength  and 
manure  of  draft  animals,  and  herders  have  an 
equally  strong  aversion  to  cultivating  the  land. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  French,  the  natives  have 
been  led  to  produce  for  world  markets;  in  conse¬ 
quence,  they  have  neglected  basic  crops  and  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  fluctuating  prices  be¬ 
yond  local  control.  Famines  are  exceptional  and 
West  African  food  production  is  quantitatively  not 
deficient,  but  its  quality  and  distribution  are  every¬ 
where  so  poor  that  the  natives  are  chronically  un¬ 
dernourished  and  consequently  prone  to  disease.^ 

With  few  and  transient  falterings,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  pursued  a  policy  of  developing  agricul¬ 
ture  in  native  hands  and  of  discouraging  European 
concessions.  At  first,  export  crops  absorbed  all  the 
government’s  attention,  and  regional  specializa¬ 
tion  was  carried  to  such  a  point  that  monoculture 
became  a  danger — although  this  did  not  become 
evident  until  the  depression.*®  Peanuts  still  pre¬ 
dominate  in  Senegal,  cocoa  and  coffee  in  Ivory 
Coast,  oil  palms  in  Dahomey,  cotton  in  Soudan, 
and  bananas  in  Guinea;  nevertheless,  over  the  past 
decade  supplementary  crops  have  been  cultivated. 

Experimental  farms  and,  later,  rural-education 
schemes  were  launched  to  demonstrate  the  results 
and  teach  the  methods  of  scientific  agriculture  in 
conjunction  with  an  improved  animal  husbandry. 
A  moderate  amount  of  agricultural  credit  was 
placed  at  the  natives’  disposal,  and  trade  controls 
were  instituted  to  improve  and  standardize  ex¬ 
ports.  The  two  high  points  of  the  ofllcial  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  have  been  the  creation  of  provident 
societies  and  the  Niger  Project.  The  latter  is  a 
grandiose  but  as  yet  incomplete  effort  to  utilize 


scientifically,  through  French  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  capital,  the  inundations  of  French  West 
Africa’s  greatest  river  for  the  production  of  one 
commercial  crop  and  numerous  food  crops — per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  economic  experiment  now 
being  undertaken  in  Africa.**  Unique  features  of 
the  Project  are  that  it  is  administered  by  a  widely 
representative  bureau  and  is  implemented  by  na-  < 
tive  colonists  transplanted  to  a  region  until  now 
underpopulated  and  subject  to  famine. 

Beginning  in  1910  Provident  Societies  were  or¬ 
ganized  to  offset  native  thriftlessness  by  creating 
grain  reserves.*^  Soon  they  became  credit  institu¬ 
tions;  later,  producing  organizations  with  tangen¬ 
tial  activities;  and  finally,  cooperative  societies— an 
evolution  spanning  twenty-three  years.  In  con-  ' 
junction  with  the  Agricultural  Service,  these 
societies  store  and  dispense  selected  seed;  demon¬ 
strate  and  distribute  agricultural  machinery;  dig 
wells  and  transport  products  in  regions  deficient  in 
those  facilities;  organize  the  sale  of  produce  at  the 
officially  controlled  markets;  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  undertake  animal-husbandry  and  reforest¬ 
ation  programs.  Two  principles  have  shaped  their 
development:  (i)  the  obligation  of  all  native 
farmers  and  herders  to  become  members  (dues 
are  very  low),  and  (2)  strict  dependence  on  the 
administration.  In  1938  there  were  104  such  socie¬ 
ties,  with  a  total  membership  of  5,286,745.  In  1  i, 
addition  there  are  five  banks  which  dispense  three  '  j 
types  of  agricultural  credit.  p 

Ic 

I  ' 

West  Africa — especially  serious  in  the  regions  of  j  f 
richest  produce — and  of  the  fact  that  the  great  |  r 
majority  of  West  Africans  are  farmers  not  de-  1 
pendent  on  wage  earning,  there  has  been  a  general  ,  ( 

dearth  of  labor.  Further,  native  traditions  stig-  |  i 
matize  manual  labor  as  degrading,  because  it  has  I  i 
always  been  the  work  of  castes  despised  for  their  !  t 
servile  origin,  while  experience  has  proved  that  the  1 
local  climate  is  unsuited  to  the  employment  of  ;  ' 

foreign  laborers  (Chinese  and  Moroccans).  Miti-  |  1 
gating  features,  however,  include  the  long-estab-  |  ( 
lished,  voluntary  migrations  of  the  hinterland 
{peoples  to  the  coast;  the  absence  of  large-scale  | 
European  industrial  enterprises;  and  the  fact  that  ; 
most  employers  of  native  labor  are  themselves  1 
natives — obviating  many  of  the  capital-labor  prob-  | 

II.  M.  nclime,  “La  Production  Agricolc  dans  Ic  Ilclta  du  ^ 
Niger  Central,”  Journal  de  la  Marine  Marchande  (Paris),  Jan- 
iiary-March  1942;  and  Note  sur  les  Methodes  de  Colonisation  | 
Indigene  de  I’Office  du  Niger  (Paris,  1938). 

12.  M.  Boyer,  I^s  Societes  Indigenes  de  Preioyance  de  Secours  ' 
et  de  Prets  Mu  fuels  Agricoles  en  A.O.F.  (Paris,  1935),  pp-  9‘49- 


8.  P.  Roest,  “French  West  Africa,"  Foreign  Agriculture 
(Washington,  D.C.),  September  1941. 

9.  H.  Labourct,  “La  Geographic  Alimentaire  en  A.O.F.,” 
Annales  de  Geographie  (Paris),  November  1937. 

10.  R.  Dclavignctte,  /.er  Vrais  Chefs  de  I'F.mpire  (Paris,  1939), 
p.  208. 
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lems  which  arc  usually  aggravated  by  racialism 
in  colonics.  As  an  earnest  of  its  intention  to  rc- 
pkice  “forced”  (statutory)  labor  by  free,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  no  longer  is  willing  to  exert  pressure  to 
obtain  labor  for  private  enterprises,  and  is  every¬ 
where  gradually  substituting  cash  payments  for 
prestation  labor.  In  April  1944  the  Algiers  Com¬ 
mittee  abolished  the  system  of  statutory  labor  in 
France’s  etjuatorial  African  possessions.  This  form 
of  labor  tax  has  produced  mediocre  results:  it  has 
inevitably  lent  itself  to  abuse;  it  has  incurred 
native  resentment;  and  it  has  harmed  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  farm  production.*^  Slightly  more  successful 
has  been  the  use  of  some  military  recruits  on  such 
works  of  public  interest  as  the  railroads  and  the 
Niger  Project.*'*  From  1927  to  1936,  15,000  were  so 
employed. 

The  annual  migrations  of  the  Sudanese  to  the 
peanut  lands  of  Senegal  and  the  cocoa  plantations 
and  mines  of  the  Gold  Coast  indicate  that  a  free 
labor  market  will  develop  in  West  Africa  wherever 
private  industry  is  willing  to  pay  attractive  wages.*’ 

13-  W.  M.  H.  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (London,  1939), 
pp.  603-80. 

M-  P.  Moreau,  Les  Indigenes  d’A.O.F.  (Paris,  1938),  pp. 

253  ff. 

•  5'  Over  the  past  decade  some  70,000  Sudanese  have  migrated 
annually  to  Senegal  alone,  where  they  are  estimated  to  be  rc- 


Thc  hinterland  peoples  are  surprisingly  well- 
informed  regarding  conditions  of  pay  and  work 
prevailing  along  the  coast  and  will  not  migrate  i£ 
they  do  not  deem  them  satisfactory.  Farming-on- 
shares  has  been  the  usual  all-native  arrangement; 
the  employer  furnishes  seed,  implements,  lodging, 
food  and  land,  in  return  for  the  part-time  labor 
of  the  “navetane.”  The  minute  safeguards,  set  up 
from  1926  to  1939 — in  regard  to  minimum  wages 
and  as  to  hours,  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
payment,  and  compulsory  arbitration — do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  very  great  majority  of  workers  in  the 
Federation.  These  workers  are  farmers  who, 
through  ignorance,  misery,  and  socio-economic  tra¬ 
ditions,  are  still  deprived  of  a  great  share  of  the 
profits  of  their  toil.*^ 

LAND  REGIME 

According  to  Negro  concepts  (the  Muslim  con¬ 
ception  of  fairly  absolute  property  rights  has  been 

sponsible  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  peanut  production;  the 
eastern  migrations  have  involved  an  even  larger  number  of 
workers,  probably  about  225,000.  H.  Labouret,  '“Labour  Con¬ 
ditions  in  French  West  Africa,”  International  Labour  Review 
((Jeneva),  October  1936  (digest  of  a  longer  article  by  Labouret 
in  L'Ajrique  Franfoise,  May  1930). 

16.  Moreau,  I^s  Indigenes  d’A.O.F.,  cited,  pp.  271-78;  also 
short  articles  in  L’Ajrique  Franfoise,  January  1938  and  January 
>940. 
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modified  by  long  contact  with  the  more  numerous 
Negro  peoples),  the  land  is  itself  a  divinity  from 
whom  only  usufruct  rights  can  be  obtained  by  a 
group  olfering  appropriate  gifts  and  ritesd^  In 
practice,  land  may  Ik  unoccupied  but  is  never 
ownerless,  and  even  the  most  unscrupulous  pre- 
French  conquerors  recognized  that  their  victories 
entailed  no  rights  over  the  soil.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  outset  acted  on  the  simple,  errone¬ 
ous  ground  that  conquest  entitled  them  to 
sovereignty  over  the  land.  Thus  for  years  collec¬ 
tive  property  was  inadequately  protected,  although 
increasing  facilities  were  offered  to  induce  indi¬ 
vidual  natives  to  register  their  property.  But  few 
natives  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity,*® 
and  it  has  become  apparent  that  any  attempt  to 
differentiate  the  individual  from  the  collectivity  is 
blocked  by  native  custom.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to 
emancipate  native  property  before  the  West  Afri¬ 
can  himself  has  been  individualized. 

The  most  recent  land  decree,  that  of  1937,  while 
maintaining  that  the  state  is  sovereign  over  all 
“vacant  and  ownerless”  land,  provides  that  in  the 
future  only  provisional  titles  will  be  granted  to 
concessionaires  in  rural  areas.  This  decree  is 
notable  in  being  the  most  striking  confirmation  of 
the  government’s  intent  to  discourage  large-scale 
European  holdings,  to  foster  a  native  peasantry, 
and  to  maintain  state  control  over  all  future  land 
development.  Most  of  the  concessions  granted  to 
natives  have  been  in  urban  areas,  where  whole 
districts  are  reserved  exclusively  for  n<u\'e  occu¬ 
pation,  on  condition  that  there  be  no  disposal  to 
non-natives.  Not  unnaturally,  European  planters 
have  been  disgruntled  by  the  government’s  land 
policy,  handicapped  as  they  have  long  been  by 
lalxir  and  transportation  difficulties.  Despite  their 
protests,  the  official  policy  is  clearly  .set  toward 
training  small  native  landowners  to  produce 
larger  and  better  crops,  first  for  their  own  needs, 
and  .second  for  world  markets.  This  policy  con¬ 
fines  Europeans  to  the  production  of  quality  crops 
requiring  heavy  investment  of  capital,  and  to  the 
industrial  side  of  agriculture — ginning,  hu.sking, 
standardizing,  and  packing. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FOOD  CROPS 

Oleaginous  products  have  been  and  are  increas- 

17.  M.  Dclafossc,  The  Xegroes  of  Africa  (Washington,  1931), 
pp.  162-67. 

1 8.  For  discussion  of  the  land  regime,  see  Moreau,  Les  In- 
di^enrs  d’A.O.F.,  cited,  pp.  287-3‘5.4. 

19.  See  Roest,  “French  West  Africa."  citetl;  R.  Delavignette, 
I.’Afrique  (hndrntjle  Franfaise  (Paris,  1931),  p.  219; 
"L'.AmcMioration  de  I'Arachide  Seni'galaise,”  Rerne  Scientifique 
(Paris),  July  13,  tgts:  M.  Blondeleau,  “Travaux  sur  le  Palmier 
a  Huile  dc  La  Me,"  Bulletin  de  TAgence  ticnerale  Coloniale 
(Paris),  January-)une  1929. 


ingly  the  most  important  output  of  French  West 
Africa.'^  With  monotonous  regularity  peanuts 
have  been  the  chief  money  crop  not  only  of  Senegal 
but  of  all  French  West  Africa,  and  the  area  of  their 
cultivation  is  constantly  expanding.  They  are  not  , 
remunerative  enough  to  attract  Europeans,  so  pro¬ 
duction  has  remained  wholly  in  native  hands.  The 
government  has  intervened  to  intensify  produc¬ 
tion  .scientifically — for  the  peanut,  when  unre-  [ 
strained  and  unimproved,  rapidly  exhausts  the  [ 
soil,  has  too  low  an  oil  content,  and  is  subject  to 
the  rosetta  disea.se — by  distributing  selected  seed 
and  controlling  marketing  through  the  Provident 
Societies.  W’hen  the  war  cut  off  the  French  mar¬ 
ket,  which  had  been  absorbing  almost  all  of  French  ! 
West  Africa’s  peanut  exports,  an  increasing  quan-  J 
tity  was  used  locally  as  focxl,  and  as  a  fuel  and  i 
lubricant  substitute.  | 

Oil  palms  grow  abundantly  in  the  southern  I 
coastal  region.^®  Everywhere  production  is  in  na-  I 
tive  hands,  and  a  large  but  indeterminate  amount  ' 
is  used  locally  as  edible  oil  and  for  soap.  Official  ^ 
measures  have  been  directed  toward  the  replace-  * 
ment  of  obsolete  palms  with  improved  trees, 
especially  in  Dahomey,  and  the  di.s.semination  of  [ 
mechanical  crushers,  in  order  to  increase  the  oil  1 
output  and  decrease  its  acidity.  Coffee,^*  cocoa,**  I 
fruit,  orange  e.s.sence,  oil  seecis  and  plant  fibers  I 
form  most  of  the  other  main  export  items.  Cocoa  [ 
and  coffee,  originally  European-grown  crops,  are  » 
now  cultivated  predominantly  by  natives.  Bananas 
grow  wild  along  the  Guinea  Gulf,  but  their  culti-  L 
vation  for  export  is  confined  to  the  Musa  sinensis  I 
variety  grown  by  European  planters,  principally  in  P 
Guinea.  These  planters  developed  a  remarkable  I 
organization  for  the  packing,  storage  and  shipping  i 
of  their  exports  in  a  special  banana  fleet.*^  When  ' 
the  all-important  French  market  was  cut  off  by 
the  war,  the  government  subsidized  these  planters  ji 
and  encouraged  them  to  produce  banana  Indus-  I 
trial  alcohol.  i 

Cotton  is  the  outstanding  textile  plant  in  French  f 
West  Africa.*'*  Its  cultivation  in  the  face  of  enor-  | 
mous  difficulties — pests,  acclimatization  of  foreign  | 
species,  improvement  of  indigenous  varieties,  and  r 

20.  M.  P.  Bouffcl,  “Lc  Palmier  a  Huile  en  Cote  d’Ivoire,"  I 
Im  (ieographie  (Paris),  December  1935;  “French  West  Africa:  I 
Peanut  Exports,”  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  January  23,  I943- 

21.  E.  .Sibert,  “Etat  .Actuel  de  la  Production  Cafeiere  en  Cote  1 

d'Ivoire,"  Revue  de  Botanmque  Applique  et  d'Agriculture  Tro-  I 
picale  (Paris),  July  1938.  1 

22.  C.  Robequain,  “Problemes  de  I'Economie  Rurale  en  | 

A.O.F.,"  Annales  de  Geographte,  March  15,  1937.  k 

23.  “Les  Syndicats  Nouveaux  pour  I'Exportation  des  Bananes, 

Bulletin  Quotidten  du  Ministcre  des  Colonies  (Paris),  February  : 
6,  1940.  I' 
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native  indifference  in  view  of  other  more  re¬ 
munerative  crops — represents  France’s  most  per¬ 
sistent  colonial  elfort  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
raw  cotton.’^  Sisal  is  distinguished  in  French  West 
Africa’s  agricultural  roster  by  being  exclusively  a 
European  venture,  although  in  order  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  the  government  is  now  trying  to 
interest  natives  in  its  cultivation  but  not  in  its 
processing,  which  recjuires  considerable  capital.^^ 
Kapok  is  produced  from  two  types  of  Bombax, 
only  one  of  which  is  cultivated.  Da,  crotelaria  and 
palmetto  are  other  outstanding  textile  plants. 

Millet,  both  large  and  small,  is  the  principal 
food  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  fodder  crop  of  the 
Sudan.  Its  preparation  as  food  is  so  difficult  that 
rice  is  gradually  replacing  it  in  regions  where  the 
latter  can  be  grown  or  purchased.^^  For  example, 
in  Senegal,  millet  now  is  no  more  than  a  supple¬ 
mentary  crop;  an  increasing  quantity  of  rice  has 
been  imported  from  Indo-China  and  it  is  also  being 
grown  in  Casamance  and  along  the  Guinea  Gulf. 
In  parts  of  the  coastal  zone,  notably  in  Dahomey, 
corn  replaces  millet  as  the  major  food  crop,  and 
now  is  also  being  grown  for  export.  Manioc  is 
increasingly  cultivated  throughout  French  West 
Africa,  being  encouraged  by  the  administration 
because  of  its  imperviousness  to  locust  attacks  and 
its  high  nutritive  value.  Other  important  focxl 
crops  include  yams,  peas,  beans,  a  great  variety 
of  condiments,  and  fonio  {Digitaria  exilis). 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Livestock  constitutes  one  of  the  main  resources 
of  French  West  Africa  and  a  rare  one  in  being 
not  latent  but  existent.  It  requires  merely  con¬ 
servation  and  improvement  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  ameliorated  species,  bettering  pastures  and 
wells,  curbing  epidemics,  and  teaching  natives  the 
benefits  that  will  be  mutually  derived  from  the 
union  of  agriculture  with  animal  husbandry.  The 
tradition  among  herders  that  livestock  is  a  form 
of  mobile  capital,  to  be  quantitatively  cherished  as 
evidence  of  scKial  prestige,  and  their  failure  to  use 
it  seriously  in  production,  hamper  development  of 
French  West  African  economy.^*  Native  health 
could  be  improved  by  a  wider  consumption  of 
meat,  and  native  incomes  augmented  by  increased 
exports  of  livestock,  hides  and  wool.  Despite  the 

25.  S.  H.  Roberts,  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy  (London, 
>929),  vol.  I,  p.  322;  also  articles  in  fournal  de  la  Marine  Mar- 
chande,  January  1,  8,  12,  February  26,  March  5,  19,  1942. 

26.  R.  Fouque,  “Le  Sisal:  Une  Culture  de  Grand  Avenir,” 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  December  27,  1930. 

27.  Belime,  “La  PrtHluction  Agricole  dans  le  Delta  du  Niger 
Central,"  cited. 

28.  Robequain,  “Problcmes  de  I’Economie  Rurale  en  A.O.F.,” 
cited. 


efforts  of  the  Veterinary  Service,^^  little  improve¬ 
ment  has  as  yet  been  effected  in  local  breeds.  Ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  like  agriculture,  is  officially  slated 
to  remain  a  native  industry. 

More  than  one  hundred  known  species  of  fish 
frequent  the  coastal  waters,  but  the  existence  of 
the  maritime  bar  and  the  fragility  of  native  craft 
have  hampered  the  development  of  seafishing.^® 
River  fish  are  even  more  abundant;  the  Sene¬ 
gal  and  Niger  alone  are  thought  to  contain 
about  1,500  species.  A  potentially  unlimited  market 
exists  in  West  Africa,  where  the  meat-starved  na¬ 
tives  are  avid  for  fish,  but  so  far  the  absence  of 
extensive  facilities  for  refrigerated  transportation 
over  the  vast  hinterland  has  prevented  satisfying 
any  but  a  fraction  of  the  demand.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  improve  native  methods  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  catch,  and  continues  to 
subsidize  with  mediocre  success  the  drying  plant 
at  Port  Etienne. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES 

By  its  location,  French  West  Africa  is  isolated 
from  contacts  with  more  evolved  nations  and  from 
commercial  currents — which  means  that  heavy 
transport  charges  must  be  added  to  production 
costs,  and  that  its  inhabitants  have  neither  extensive 
nor  varied  needs.^'  The  government  has  been 
training  an  increasing  number  of  workers  for  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises,  but  it  is  determined  not  to 
create  a  potentially  unemployable  white-collar 
class,  and  the  schools  admit  only  those  who  have 
educational  qualifications  and  for  whom  jobs  are 
available.^^  Another  serious  drawback  to  French 
West  African  industrialization  is  the  absence  of 
fuel  and  hydroelectric  potential. 

Despite  its  preoccupation  with  agriculture  the 
government  has  encouraged  development  of  a  few 
industries.  After  those  of  public  utility — electricity, 
water  supply,  refrigeration,  railroads,  etc. — the  in¬ 
dustries  transforming  agricultural  produce  are  the 
most  numerous:  oil,  soap,  and  the  preparation  of 
rice,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  textile  fibers.  Dakar  con¬ 
tains  about  half  of  the  western-type  industries  of 
French  West  Africa.  But  until  the  Federation’s 
problems  of  markets,  labor  and  power  can  be  re¬ 
solved  in  some  way  not  now  foreseeable,  any 

29.  V.  Cusclcn,  Report  on  Economic  and  Commercial  Condi¬ 
tions  in  French  West  Africa  (London,  1937),  p.  14. 

30.  E.  C.  Buxton,  Economic  Conditions  in  French  West  Africa 
(London,  1930),  p.  21. 

31.  A.  Marcttc,  l^  Prohl^me  de  I’lndustrialisation  des  Terri- 
toires  Franfais  d'Outre-Mer  (Paris,  1939),  p.  188. 

32.  W.  B.  Mumford  and  St.  J.  Ordc-Brown,  Africans  1-earn  to 
he  French  (London,  1937),  pp.  41,  120;  "L’lnstruction  Tech¬ 
nique  cn  .A.O.F.,”  Renseignements  Coloniattx  (Paris),  August 
1932,  September  1939. 
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large-scale  industrialization  seems  out  of  the 
(juestion.’^ 

T  he  Negroes  and  a  few  nomads  excel  in  the  arts 
of  working  clayj  wood,  iron,  copjier,  gold,  leather 
and  fibers.  Although  weaving  is  the  most  universal 
of  these  crafts,  mining  is  the  most  remunerative 
industry,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  it  remains 
almost  wholly  a  native  one.  Gold  extraction  is  the 
only  real  mining  industry  in  French  West  Africa. 
The  major  deposits  occur  in  northeastern  Guinea, 
where  in  recent  years  50,000  to  70,000  natives  have 
prrxluced  annually  about  three-fourths  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  gold  exports.^^ 

The  presence  of  a  ferruginous  laterite  crust 
throughout  most  of  French  West  Africa  explains 
the  existence  of  native  iron  mining  although,  as 
w(x)d  chiU'coal  must  be  used  as  fuel,  production 
has  centered  principally  in  the  savannah  region. 
Hecause  of  European  iron  and  steel  imports,  only 
the  Yatenga  region  now  continues  to  produce  for 
export,  and  in  many  places  the  smiths  simply 
work  the  metal  and  no  longer  extract  it  from  ore.^' 

The  major  handicaps  to  development  of  the 
mining  industry  are  the  scarcity  and  instability  of 
mining  labor  and  the  inaccessibility  of  many  of 
the  deposits.^^  There  are  very  few  professional 
miners  in  French  West  Africa;  most  of  those 
working  deposits  are  simply  farmers-on-leave. 
Mining  legislation,  codified  in  19^4,’’  has  reserved 
to  the  state  rights  over  the  subsoil;  concessions 
may  not  be  granted  in  areas  traditionally  mined 
by  the  natives;  and  in  the  case  of  companies  the 
directorate  must  be  three-fourths  of  French  na¬ 
tionality  and  able  to  offer  such  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  guarantees  as  to  insure  regular  exploitation. 

TRADE  CURRENTS 

The  French  occupation  has  indubitably  stimu¬ 
lated  internal  trade,  although  the  introduction  of 
certain  European  manufactures  has  eliminated  or 
caused  a  decline  in  some  native  industries.  The 
foreign  trade  of  French  West  Africa,  which  had  a 
very  unpromising  beginning,  has  since  grown  at 
a  fairly  regular  pace.  Even  though  the  depression 
struck  the  Federation’s  foreign  commerce  severely, 
it  effected  a  drastic  change  in  its  economy — ^the 
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inevitable  five-year  plan — which  diminished  the 
role  of  export  crops,  enhanced  that  of  foodstuffs 
for  kxral  consumption,  promoted  development  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  by  a  trained  native  peas¬ 
antry,  and  increased  France’s  share  in  provisioning 
its  colony  and  purchasing  its  output  through  the 
device  of  tariff  walls  and  export  premiums.  From 
1935  to  1939  French  West  Africa  prospered,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  slight  setback  in  1938.  Since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  there  has  been  an  ever-tightening 
official  control  over  commercial  activity.^** 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  World 
War  11  the  Federation’s  trade  with  France  out¬ 
ranked  that  with  all  other  countries  combined,  and 
commercial  exchanges  with  the  French  North 
African  colonies  also  rose  rapidly.^’  Although 
(Ireat  Britain’s  share  in  provisioning  French  West 
Africa,  notably  in  cotton  textiles,  fell  proportion¬ 
ately,  trade — both  clandestine  and  legitimate — be¬ 
tween  the  territory  and  the  adjacent  British  col¬ 
onies  increased,  especially  in  livestock. 

Q)mmcrcial  firms  are  numerous  and  mainly 
French.  The  most  important — the  Grands  Comp- 
toirs — are  heavily  capitalized  and  have,  or  had  be¬ 
fore  1940,  their  headquarters  in  Marseille,  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  Paris.  Locally  they  are  overcentralized 
at  Dakar,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  control 
their  branch  agencies  throughout  the  Federation 
arc  cumbersome,  irresolute  and  antiquated.  Their 
distribution  is  effected  chiefly  through  Syrian 
traders,  who  play  a  role  in  French  West  Africa 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Chinese  in  southeast 
Asia.^° 

THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

French  West  Africa  is  a  Federation  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  sense  only.  It  consists  of  seven  colonics, 
each  with  its  governor  responsible  to  a  Governor- 
General  resident  at  Dakar  who,  formerly,  was 
answerable  to  the  Minister  of  Colonies  and  the 
Parliament  in  Paris.'^*  Natives  of  the  communes 
of  Senegal  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileged 
status  of  French  citiz^enship  inspired  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  French  Revolution,  although  the 
number  of  such  “full”  communes  has  been  pro¬ 
gressively  reduced  from  four  to  two. 

The  Governor-General  has  wide  powers  which, 
thanks  largely  to  their  legal  vagueness,  have  been 
steadily  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Minister 

38.  P.  Atkins,  “Dakar  and  the  Strategy  of  West  Africa,"  For- 
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of  Colonies  and  of  the  local  governors.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  colonial  governors  have  a  status  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Governor-General,  but  they 
have  been  far  less  successful  in  securing  the  same 
freedom  of  action.'*^  The  central  government  has 
suppressed  the  governors’  initiative  by  frequent  in¬ 
tervention  in  administrative  detail  and  by  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  make  independent  decisions  on  only 
a  few  specified  subjects.  The  same  centralizing 
trend  would  prevail  within  the  individual  colonies 
were  it  not  for  the  practical  impossibility  of  im¬ 
posing  restrictions  on  the  action  of  a  few  widely 
scattered  officials  faced  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  problems  known  only  to  themselves,  if  at  all. 
Despite  a  recent  and  growing  recognition  of  the 
virtues  of  decentralization,  it  can  never  be  achieved 
so  long  as  the  ultimate  resjxinsibility  for  decisions 
lies  elsewhere  than  locally — be  it  in  Paris,  Algiers 
or  Dakar — or  so  long  as  the  regime  of  legislation 
by  gubernatorial  or  ministerial  decree  prevails. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COtJNCILS 

Throughout  the  Federation  exist  administrative 
councils  ranging  from  those  of  the  governors  to 
those  of  certain  townships  and  a  few  villages.  Most 
of  them  are  com{X)sed  of  the  upper  crust  of  official¬ 
dom,  plus  an  equal  number  of  unofficial  French 
citizens,  black  and  white,  and  some  native  sub¬ 
jects.  Tlie  native  electorate  comprises  function¬ 
aries;  men  with  certain  educational  or  property 
qualifications;  and  individuals  who  have  shown 
conspicuous  loyalty  to  France. 

Only  one  of  these  councils — that  of  Senegal — 
has  any  but  advisory  powers  (political  discussion 
is  never  on  the  agenda).  Although  this  council 
cannot  actually  block  the  wheels  of  government,  it 
can  make  them  creak,  and  its  resolutions  often 
contain  trenchant  criticism  of  official  policies.  The 
bickering  which  has  characterized  this  council’s 
sessions,  the  dubious  honesty  of  the  elections  (true 
also  of  elections  of  the  communes’  mayors  and 
Senegal’s  deputy  to  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties),  and,  alxjve  all,  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
privileged  citizens  whose  status  is  based  simply  on 
historical  and  geographical  circumstances,  have 
not  encouraged  the  government  to  create  analo¬ 
gous  institutions  elsewhere  in  French  West  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  Senegal’s  council  remains  a  unique 
institution  and  the  most  democratic  piece  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery  in  French  West  Africa — one 
in  which  French  and  Negroes  on  a  footing  of 
e(]uality  can  exert  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on 
an  administration  which  otherwise  is  responsible 
only  to  the  home  authorities. 

42.  “L'Evolution  de  rAdministration  Ccntralc  en  A.O.F.,” 
L'Ajrique  I'ran^aisr,  lanuary  1937  and  January  1938. 
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COLONIAL  finances'*^ 

The  existence  of  a  Federal  budget  and  of  separate 
budgets  for  each  of  the  colonies  and  for  Dakar 
Port  and  Circumscription,  as  well  as  special  ac¬ 
counts  for  public  works,  transport,  and  loan  funds, 
would  be  complicated  enough,  but  they  are  also 
tied  in  with  the  French  budget.  The  main,  and 
virtually  sole,  large  source  of  ordinary  revenues 
is  import  and  export  duties,  and  these  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  Federal  budget."*"* 

Direct  and  trade  taxes  feed  the  colonial  budgets 
which,  with  the  p?erennial  exception  of  Mauritania 
and  the  almost  equally  chronic  exception  of  Sene¬ 
gal,  have  been  precariously  balanced  since  the  de¬ 
pression  years.  After  1929  recourse  was  had,  per¬ 
force,  to  six  successive  loans  from  the  home 
government.  Hy  1937  expenditures  against  the 
loans  totaled  1,046  million  francs,  of  which  the 
servicing  has  been  very  onerous  for  French  West 
Africa.*'  However,  these  loans  marked  the  first 
assumpition  of  real  financial  respxinsibility  by 
France  for  its  empire;  they  permitted,  at  least 
tempM)rarily,  reduction  of  local  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  and  were  accompanied  by  premiums 
granted  to  colonial  exports  and  more  protection 
for  them  in  the  French  market.  In  return,  French 
West  Africa  had  to  raise  tariff  barriers  against  non- 
French  impxjrts  and  to  so  regulate  its  industry  as 
not  to  compete  with  the  mother-country.  Critics  of 
this  “benevolence”  claim  that  France  should  have 
cancelled  French  West  Africa’s  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  French  military  expjcnditures,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  have  assumed  the  whole  cost  of 
such  primarily  imperial  public  works  as  those  at 
Dakar  Port  and  the  Niger  Project. 

What  French  West  Africa  chiefly  needs  is  more 
long-term  credit  at  low  interest  rates  which  will 
piermit  realization  of  the  benefits  of  large-scale  de¬ 
velopment  works.  In  19^7  an  English  estimate*^ 
pflaced  French  West  Africa’s  total  capital  invest¬ 
ment  at  about  ;(^^o  million,  or  approximately  ^2.1 
pKr  head,  of  which  the  capital  controlled  by  the 

43.  The  material  in  this  section  was  taken  mainly  from  a  series 
of  articles,  usually  untitled,  which  ran  in  L’Ajrique  Frun(tiise 
(May  1934,  January  1935,  December  193(5,  January  1938  and 
January  1940),  and  from  Cusden,  Report  on  Economic  and 
Commercial  Conditions  in  I'rench  ll'est  Africa,  citeil,  pp.  4-10. 

44.  The  Federal  hudset  of  349  million  francs  in  1939  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  14  million  over  the  previous  year,  hut  one 
which  did  not  offset  the  franc’s  depreciation.  In  1937  about  74 
niillion  francs  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  went  for  the  service 
of  the  debt,  1 1  million  for  contributions  to  the  French  biidKet 
and  to  certain  services  performed  jointly  by  the  French  African 
colonies,  and  16  million  for  subventions  to  the  individual 
colonial  budgets;  the  balance  was  sjient  on  the  central  admin¬ 
istration  and  developmental  works  of  Federal  interest. 

45.  Annual  payments  amounted  to  78.3  million  francs  in  1938. 

46.  Hailey,  An  African  Survey,  cited,  p.  1318. 
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government  represented  over  54  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  comes  to  only  2.5  per  cent  of  all  the  sums 
invested  in  Africa. 

military  conscription 

Conscription,  which  began  in  1912,  soon  revealed 
the  great  dearth  of  able-bodied  youths  in  French 
West  Africa,  and  for  some  years  past  only  about 
10,000  have  been  recruited  annually.  These  soldiers 
have  been  used  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  Near  East."’’  Their  military 
value  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  from  the 
economic  and  psychological  angles  the  results  have 
been  di.sastrous.  To  place  recruiting  on  even  a 
vaguely  equitable  basis,  almost  all  the  administra¬ 
tors  and  the  few  doctors  in  the  Federation  have 
had  to  spend  endless  hours.  Food  production  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  of  the  strongest  men  from  areas  that  are 
nowhere  densely  populated;  many  recruits  have 
died  abroad,  or  been  incapacitated  by  illnesses 
which  they  spread  in  the  villages  when  they  re¬ 
turn.  A  few,  of  course,  benefit  by  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  from  the  glamor  attributed  to  travel. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  constructive  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  recruits  is  that  performed  by  the  military 
labor  corps.  The  vast  majority  of  natives  appear 
resigned  to  military  service,  but  they  do  not  like 
it  despite  the  financial  and  occupational  compensa¬ 
tions  offered.  Every  year  a  goodly  number  of  eli- 
gibles  are  simply  not  to  be  found  by  the  recruiting 
commission. 

POLICY  TOWARD  NATIV'ES 

The  rapidity  of  the  conquest,  the  numerical 
weakness  of  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  vast  spaces 
sparsely  peopled  with  multilingual  tribes,  and — 
above  all — ^the  absence  of  ready-made  political  or¬ 
ganizations,  confronted  the  first  administrators  of 
French  West  Africa  with  intricate  problems  re¬ 
quiring  speedy  solution.  The  rivalries  o^  the  chiefs 
and  their  exactions,  cruelty,  and  incapacity  con¬ 
firmed  the  French  in  their  conviction  that  they 
were  liberating  the  people  from  tyrants  and,  after 
brief  attempts  to  set  up  genuine  protectorates, 
strengthened  their  traditional  trend  toward  direct 
administration.**^  The  old  p)olitical  formations  on 
an  ethnical  basis  disappeared  almost  everywhere  and 
were  replaced  by  territorial  groupings,  so  that  the 
natives  only  exceptionally  retained  the  traditional 

47.  R.  L.  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1928),  vol.  2,  pp.  2-4;  G.  Gorcr,  Africa  Dances 
(London,  1935),  p.  122;  and  Renseignements  Coloniaux, 
December  1935. 

48.  See  Labourer,  L'Afrique  Franfoise,  September  1930,  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  1931,  January  1933. 


leaders  who  could  represent  them  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  paramount  chiefs  {darnels,  hours,  and 
almamys)  were  successively  removed  or  simply  not 
replaced;  only  the  lesser  chiefs  remained,  and  they 
were  shorn  of  all  but  their  religious  prestige  and 
of  their  regular  revenues,  often  without  adequate 
compensation.  Despite  the  retention  of  a  few 
chiefs,  whose  cooperation  is  still  regarded  as  es¬ 
sential,  it  can  be  said  in  general  that,  in  applying 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the  French 
unwittingly  have  undermined  what  was  tradition¬ 
ally  an  undivided  religious,  economic,  and  political 
authority,  and  have  reduced  the  chiefs  to  func¬ 
tionaries  collecting  taxes,  recruiting  laborers  and 
soldiers,  and  conciliating  minor  civil  disputes. 

The  chiefs  named  by  the  new  masters  of  the 
country  were  often  arbitrarily  chosen  from  alien  or 
even  hostile  races.  Native  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  interpreters,  and  even  devoted  servants  were 
given  positions  of  authority,  either  because  they 
had  proved  their  loyalty  or  were  simply  more 
familiar  with  French  ways.  But  they  enjoyed  none 
of  the  moral  prestige  held  by  the  traditional  chiefs, 
and  their  tyranny  often  was  harsh  and  invariably 
profitable  only  to  themselves.  Official  policy,  over 
the  past  two  decades,  has  belatedly  recognized  the 
harmfulness  of  such  auxiliaries  and  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  working  through  them.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  resurrect  the  traditional  chief,  to  restore 
some  of  his  prestige,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
whole  facade  of  intermediaries  that  had  grown  up 
between  the  government  and  rural  Africa.  The 
intensive  studies  made  of  West  African  society 
have  revealed  that  although  a  chief  may  be  blind, 
illiterate  and  infirm,  he  alone  has  the  sacred  power 
over  the  land  and  symbolizes  the  mystic  unity  of 
the  group,  whose  accepted  leader  they  recognize 
only  him  to  be.**^ 

In  the  case  of  the  canton  chiefs  the  attempt  has 
come  too  late.  The  fantastic  transformation  of 
medieval  barons  into  w'heel-horses  of  the  French 
administration  has  proceeded  too  far,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  transform  them  into 
conscientious  functionaries.  The  village  chiefs  and 
their  councillors  have  survived  somewhat  better, 
for  they  were  too  numerous,  too  inaccessible,  and 
too  small-fry  for  the  French  to  feel  it  worth  while 
to  eliminate  them.  Further,  their  anonymity  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  develop  a  protective  device.  When¬ 
ever  requisitions  and  demands  became  too  burden¬ 
some,  they  passed  off  as  the  chief  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  on  whom  official  wrath  could  fall.  The  re¬ 
cent  attempt  to  surround  the  village  chief’s  office 

49.  Delavignerte,  Les  Vrais  Chefs  de  I’Empire,  cited,  pp- 
214  ff. 
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j  with  more  prestige  and  to  revive  village  councils 
has  made  commendable  progress.  The  value  of 
these  councils  lies  not  in  their  powers  but  simply 
;  in  their  being  the  first  attempt  to  associate  unedu- 
!  cated  Africans  with  the  business  of  government. 
Since  the  older  traditional  chiefs  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  so  long  that  they  have  become  inert  and 
fatalistic,  the  French  have  now  concentrated  on 
training  their  sons  to  become  more  useful  aux¬ 
iliaries. 

If  until  recently  the  masses  have  been  ignored, 

I  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  small  group  of  intel- 
I  lectuals — the  elite — for  whom  the  French  have 
'  created  a  privileged  position.’®  Chiefly  from  among 
the  sons  of  ruling  families  the  government  has 
selected  youths  for  instruction  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  administrative  and  legal  practices,  so 
that  they  may  become  the  future  leaders  of  rural 
!  West  Africa,  and  also  fill  subordinate  positions  in 
the  professions  and  in  commerce.  The  economic 
privileges  accorded  to  this  group  include  exemption 
from  the  fiscal,  military  and  labor  obligations 

I  which  rest  heavily  on  the  masses.  Socially,  African 
school  children,  soldiers  and  clerks  live  on  terms 
of  virtual  equality  with  their  French  colleagues. 
But  they  have  lieen  entrusted  with  resjxmsible  posi¬ 
tions  only  in  the  scientific  and  cultural  spheres, 
j  and  their  participation  in  government  remains  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  an  advisory  basis.  Those  who 
[  have  risen  to  political  power — Senegal’s  deputies 
f  and  mayors — have  not  distinguished  themselves  in 
I  public  service;  too  often  corruption,  nejiotism  and 
absenteeism  have  characterized  their  tenure  of  of¬ 
fice.  The  privileged  position  which  is  theirs  has 
seemingly  more  value  for  them  than  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  political  liberty  or  the  welfare  of  their 
compatriots. 

In  fairness  to  the  elite  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  their  irresponsibility  and  self-seeking  are  by¬ 
products  of  the  rapid  evolution  through  which  all 
West  African  society  is  passing.  In  a  comparatively 
short  span  of  time  French  West  Africa  has  been 
catapulted  from  the  age  of  the  hoe  into  that  of  the 
plow  and  the  machine;  a  money  economy  is  re¬ 
placing  one  based  on  barter  and  cowrie  shells;  new 
•  public  works  are  drawing  isolated  regions  together 
and  bringing  them  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world;  and  the  growth  of  individualism  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  powerful  solvent  of  tribal  and  family  life. 
Youths  who  return  to  their  villages  after  contact 
with  foreign  ways  arouse  the  hostility  of  their 
elders,  and  this  situation  is  accentuated  when  they 
try  to  set  up  independent  homes,  dispose  freely  of 
their  earnings,  and  leave  their  families  for  pro- 

so.  Ruell,  The  Native  Prohlem  in  Ajrica,  cited,  vol.  i,  pp. 
nSi-qS;  vol.  2,  p.  82. 


tracted  periods,  since  thereby  they  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  discipline  of  their  traditional  chiefs. 
The  active  steps  taken  by  the  French — suppression 
of  cannibalism,  human  sacrifices,  sorcery  and  slav¬ 
ery — have  done  less  to  effect  the  metamorphosis  of 
French  West  Africa  than  the  unconscious  forces 
their  mere  presence  has  set  in  motion,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  being  the  opportunity 
for  the  individual  to  earn  wages. 

Nationalism  has  not  yet  taken  root  in  French 
West  Africa,  but  there  exists  a  simple,  uncompli¬ 
cated  sense  of  racialism,’*  chiefly  among  those  na¬ 
tives  most  in  contact  with  foreigners.  The  personal 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  cooperating  with 
the  French  are  such  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
bulk  of  the  elite  will  ever  become  leaders  of  their 
people  in  a  campaign  for  self-governing  institu¬ 
tions.  However,  a  small  vanguard  exists  which 
takes  pride  in  its  African  heritage  and  can¬ 
not  indefinitely  remain  content  with  its  static  posi¬ 
tion  midway  between  the  French  and  the  rural 
masses.  Specifically,  the  members  of  this  group  de¬ 
sire  curtailment  of  military  conscription  to  volun¬ 
teers,  and  restriction  of  the  use  of  native  troops 
to  French  West  Africa;  total  suppression  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  penalties;  elimination  of  prestation  labor; 
exemption  of  women  and  children  from  poll  taxa¬ 
tion;  wider  use  of  native  languages;  more  respon¬ 
sible  and  higher-paid  positions  for  Africans;  and 
greater  security  of  land  tenure. 

There  are  also  other  significant  straws  in  the 
wind.  The  demand  for  naturalization,  for  which 
qualifications  have  been  somewhat  relaxed  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  been  notably  limited.’^  The  advan¬ 
tages  conferred  by  naturalization  apparently  have 
not  seemed  to  compensate  for  acceptance  of  French 
law  in  regard  to  marriage  and  inheritance,  and  for 
the  general  shaping  of  native  lives  according  to 
the  European  pattern.  The  disruptive  factors  of 
regionalism,  religion,  and  ruling-by-dividing  are 
still  so  strong  that  nationalism  will  long  remain 
embryonic  in  French  West  Africa,  and  this  will 
give  the  French  time  to  develop  some  new  formula 
of  native  policy.  Their  longstanding  failure  to 
recognize  constructively  that  the  problems  creat¬ 
ing  nationalism  exist  has  been  the  most  dangerous 
factor  in  the  still  quiescent  West  African  situation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  colonial  policy 
foreshadowed  by  the  Brazzaville  Conference  will 
be  implemented  by  concrete  reforms  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

51.  “N.ition.'ilismc  ct  Racisme  en  A.O.F.,”  UAfrique  Frun- 
caise,  April  1017. 

52.  Naturalizations  occur  at  the  rate  of  about  20  a  year  and, 
in  iq?6,  out  of  a  total  population  numbering  almost  15  million, 
there  were  only  2,136  naturalized,  in  addition  to  the  automatic 
citizens  of  the  Senegal  communes. 


A  Glimpse  of  French  West  Africa’s  History 

Hy  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Virginia  Thompson 


While  West  Africa  has  but  fragmentary  historical 
records  and  but  few  impermanent  architectural 
testimonials,  it  has  been  the  site  of  states  that  have 
exhibited  varying  degrees  of  cultural  and  bellicose 
achievement.  Ghana,  Mali,  Gao,  Yatenga  and 
Ouagadougou,  Abomey  and  Porto  Novo,  succes¬ 
sively  or  simultaneously  rose  to  power  from  the 
fourth  to  the  nineteenth  century.*  The  first  three 
were  grandiloquently  termed  empires,  but  not  even 
the  greatest  among  them  amounted  to  more  than 
an  extensive  confederation  of  Sudanese  villages. 
These  “empires”  survived  through  military  prowess 
and  were  financed  by  the  output  of  local  gold 
mines.  Their  possession  of  this  wealth,  combined 
with  their  accessibility  along  the  southern  rim  of 
the  Sahara,  led  to  their  invasion  by  covetous  Islamic 
neighbors  from  the  north. 

Slightly  better  protected  geographically  and  more 
solidly  established  economically,  the  easterly  Mossi 
kingdoms  of  Yatenga  and  Ouagadougou  and  the 
southern  Dahomeyan  states  of  Abomey  and  Porto 
Novo  preferred  agriculture  and  commerce  to  con¬ 
quest  and,  consequently,  survived  virtually  intact 
until  the  coming  of  the  French.  By  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  all  but  the  southernmost 
of  these  states  were  sustaining  periodic  attacks  by 
local  conquistadors  (notably  Samory,  Ahmadou, 
and  El  Hadj  Omar),  or  by  desert  nomads  (the 
Touareg  and  Moors)  whose  regime  of  terror  and 
destruction  made  the  French  appear  as  saviors,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  tribes  of  the  great  river  valleys. 
Three  centuries  of  almost  incessant  strife  had  dev¬ 
astated  the  most  accessible  and  fertile  regions,  and 
had  relegated  the  weaker  peoples  to  the  mountains 
or  the  deep  forest.  The  resultant  medley  of  mutual¬ 
ly  isolated  and  hostile  tribes  found  throughout 
what  is  now  French  West  Africa  facilitated  mil¬ 
itary  conquest  by  the  French,  but  subsequently 
created  almost  insoluble  administrative  problems. 

On  two  small  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal  River  a  handful  of  French  merchants  and 
— later — administrators  established  themselves  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  clim¬ 
ate  and  the  limited  nature  of  local  trade  made 
this  embryonic  colony  of  Senegal  appear  to  nine¬ 
teenth-century  French  eyes  as  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
lorn  remnants  of  an  erstwhile  vast  empire.^  A  few 

1.  M.  Delafossc,  The  'Negroes  of  Africa  (Washington,  1931), 
pp.  42-88. 

2.  S.  It.  Roberts,  History  of  French  Colonial  Policy  (I.x>ndon, 
1929),  vol.  I,  pp.  302-306. 


anemic  trading  posts  strung  out  along  the  Senegal 
River  and  the  Guinea  Gulf  encountered  paralyzing 
obstacles  in  the  exactions  of  tribal  chiefs  and  the 
general  anarchy  prevailing  along  the  periphery  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  great  forest.  Repeatedly 
Senegal  officials  asked  Paris  to  terminate  its  policy 
of  “amiable  pacification”  and  to  annex  outright 
the  territories  belonging  to  recalcitrant  chiefs. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  1848  that  the  French  consolidated  their 
isolated  posts,  as  the  only  alternative  to  abandon¬ 
ing  entirely  their  foothold  in  West  Africa. 

Six  years  later  Governor  Faidherbe  began  to 
push  into  the  hinterland.  His  policy,  defined  with 
refreshing  frankness  as  “peace  or  powder,”  estab¬ 
lished  forcibly  a  French  protectorate  over  Senegal¬ 
ese  and  Moorish  potentates,  with  a  dynamic  perma¬ 
nence  that  opened  up  the  Senegal  Valley  to  trade 
and  provided  a  means  of  reaching  the  richer  and 
more  populous  Niger  Basin.  During  these  same 
years  the  Guinea  Gulf  ports  were  strengthened  to 
provide  springboards  for  expansion  northward.  En¬ 
terprising  explorers — Caille,  Mage,  and  Binger— 
revealed  that  geographical  unity  could  be  given  to 
these  possessions,  isolated  by  the  maritime  bar  and 
interspersed  with  foreign  colonies,  by  control  of 
their  common  hinterland,  the  Sudan.  The  glamor¬ 
ous  ignorance  that  had  surrounded  central  West 
Africa  was  giving  way  to  a  concrete  and  even  more 
appealing  picture  of  untapped  economic  resources. 

In  the  late  i88o’s  the  advocates  of  a  Greater 
France  envisaged  an  empire  stretching  from  Dakar 
to  Dahomey;  from  Algeria  to  Timbuktu;  and  pos¬ 
sible  from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  Nile.  In  their  plans 
they  were  supported  by  the  industrialists  of  north¬ 
ern  France,  who  coveted  the  tropical  produce  and 
native  customers  which  political  dominion  of  these 
areas  would  bring  to  their  factories.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  a  few  French  officers,  commanding 
almost  wholly  African  troops,  were  able  to  win  a 
solid  empire  covering  3  million  square  kilometers.’ 
By  1900  the  era  of  conquest  was  over,  except  for 
some  bellicose  forest  tribes,  and  France  was  faced 
with  the  even  more  arduous  task  of  administering 
untamed  spaces  and  heterogeneous  tribes  among 
whom  regular  trade  and  organized  states  had  sur¬ 
vived  only  haphazardly. 

3.  General  Gouraud,  “Souvenirs  du  Soudan,”  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris),  March  15,  1939;  and  J.  Meniaud,  Les  Pionniers 
du  Soudan  (Paris,  1931),  2  vols. 
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